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The Phonebashing Gallery 

www.phonebashing.com 

EMFacts Consultancy 

www.emfacts.com 

San Francisco Neighborhood Antenna-Free Union 

www.antennafreeunion.org 

Citizens and Professionals for the Responsible Use of 
Electromagnetic Radiation 

www.emrnetwork.org 

Silicon Valley Toxics Coalition 

www.svtc.org 



HEALTH 

Mobile Phone Use: It's Time to Take Precautions 

Journal of Australasian College of Nutritional & Environmental Medicine, 20(1)- 3-10 
April 2001 

www.acnem.org/joumal/20-l_april_2001/mobile_phone_use.htm 

Cellular Telephones and Cancer: A Nationwide Cohort Study in Denmark 
By Johansen C, Boice JD, McLaughlin JK and Olsen JH 
Journal of the National Cancer Institute, 93(3): 203-207 
February 7, 2001 

Letter from WTR Director George Carlo to Michael Armstrong, CEO of AT&T Corp. 
October 1999 * 

Environmental Health Perspectives 

111:881-883 

June 2003 

ehp.niehs.nih.gov/docs/2003/6039/abstract.html 

The Ecologist 

October 2001, page 26 

www.itfacts.biz/index.php?id=P22 

Ft. Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel 
November 16, 2003 

www.sun-sentinel.com/news/local/southflorida/sfl-rxfonel6novl6,0,7861249. 
story ?coll-sfla-home-headlines 

M. Asif Ismail Center for Public Integrity 

www.bop2004.org /bop2004/report.aspx?aid=4 

The Australian Newspaper 
April 29, 1997 
www.cqs.com/cell.htm 



ENVIRONMENTAL COSTS 

New Eco-Menace: Discarded Cell Phones 

By Anahad O'Connor 
The New York Times 
October 8, 2002 



Grinning Planet Online Newsletter 
November 13, 2003 

www.grinningplanet.com/2003/cell-phone/environmental-issue-19.htm 

Winged Messengers: The Decline of Birds 

By Howard Youth 

ISBN 1-878071-68-8, page 34 

Calling All Cell Phones 

By Eric Most, INFORM 

November 2003 

www.informinc.org/calIing_cellphones.php 




"Like a drunken engineer on a streamlined train, 
plunging through the darkness at 100 miles an hour, 
we have been going past the danger signals without 
realizing that our speed, which springs from our 
technology, only increases our danger and will make 
more fatal the crash. " 

— Lewis Mumford, Art and Technics 



We are all passengers on this train, and the crash is 
upon us. Sometimes it seems so obvious that we 
hardly find it worth mentioning. Polar ice melting, 
destroying arctic ecosystems? Yep. Foreign populations being 
bombed in the name of the oil industry? Too bad. Cell phones 
causing cancer? Yeah, so what? This is the bizarre ethos of our 
culture: Never before has so much information been available, 
and never has so little been done relative to the immensity of 
the dangers we face. 

The cell phone plays right into our numbed inaction, saturating our 
lives with easy information in a way that television or the Internet never 
could. As communication becomes steadily more convenient, we necessar- 
ily de-emphasize the quality of that communication. This allows the most 
inane conversations to take place. You've probably heard it all before — on 
the bus, in the grocery store, in any crowd: "Yeah, I'm on my way; I'll be 
there in 10 minutes. What? No, I'm on the bus. What? I don't know; I think 
we just passed Market Street — hang on, I got another call." 

Society is talking more and saying less. In the same way that dense 
urban areas make us feel isolated — alone in a sea of faces — cell phones 
give us one more excuse to not acknowledge other flesh-and-blood human 
beings. American culture is already awash in automation — machines that 
keep us from interacting with one another in meaningful ways — pay-at- 
the-pump; ATMs; self-service checkout; private automobiles. All in the 
name of convenience, these objects isolate us and inure us to a world in 
which machines dominate our every interaction. Cell phones extend the 
reach of these machines into our most private moments. Self-determi- 
nation disappears, as everyone is now "on call," available to work at a 
moment's notice. Gone are spontaneity and chance, random interactions 
with strangers, or the glimmer of hope that something unpredictable and 
interesting might happen to you today. 

Face-to-face conversations take a back seat with the ring of a mobile 
phone. People walk in crowds next to each other, less than an arm's length 
apart, each with a different, far-off voice talking into their ear. So many 
decry the "rat race" and the stress of our fast-paced society, but rarely do 
they recognize the components that make this such a dog-eat-dog world. 
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Coltan Boom, Gorilla Bust: The Impact of Coltan Mining on Gorillas and Other Wildlife 

in Eastern DR Congo 

A report by Ian Redmond, wildlife consultant and chairman of the Ape Alliance commis- 
sioned by the Born Free Foundation and the Dian Fossey Gorilla Fund Europe 
www.bornfree.org.uk/coltan 

Guns, Money and Cell Phones 

By Kristi Essick 

The Industry Standard 

June 11, 2001 
www.globalissues.org/Geopolitics/Africa/Articles/TheStandardColtan.asp 

Radio Expeditions 

Coltan Mining and Eastern Congo's Gorillas 

December 20, 2001 

www.npr.org / programs / re / archi vesdate / 2001 / dec / 2001 1220.coltan.html 

Rush for Natural Resources Still Fuels War in Congo 

By Finbarr O'Reilly, Reuters 

August 10, 2004 

www.globalpolicy.org / security / natres / minerals / 2004 / 0809rush.htm 

Seeing is Believing - a video documentary organization 
www.seeingisbelieving.ca/cell/kinshasa 

United Nations mission - Democratic Republic of Congo 

www.un.int/drcongo/war/coltan.htm 



DRIVING 

Association Between Cellular-Telephone Calls and Motor Vehicle Collisions 

By Donald A. Redelmeier, MD and Robert J. Tibshirani, PhD 
The New England journal of Medicine, 336(7): 453-458 
February 13, 1997 

BBC News 

Monday, 17 November, 2003, 02:53 GMT 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

By Matt Sundeen, program principal 

Updated January 23, 2004 

www.ncsl.org / programs / transportation / cellphoneupdatel 203.htm 



Other silent killers are the cellular towers, transmitting the signals that 
make wireless communication possible. According to an August 2002 press 
release by the American Bird Conservancy and Forest Conservation Coun- 
cil, the number of birds killed annually by accidental collisions with such 
towers may be as high as 40 million. More than 40,000 communications 
towers standing taller than 200 feet are found in the US, and this number 
will likely double in the next 10 years. 

We are killing ourselves and poisoning life on the planet— all for the sake 
of convenience. We are giving our children a world of poison so that we can 
know where they are at all times. We are contaminating the soil that grows 
our food so that we won't have to make another trip to the grocery store. 
Lefs put an end to this madness. Lefs bury this high-tech industry instead 
of its hazardous waste. 



Even rarer are those who have the courage to resist them. 

While individual users will continue to reap the "benefits" of their 
new devices — easier access to jobs, help in bad situations, general social 
approval — they will never be held responsible for the harmful conse- 
quences. No one blames individual users for the visual and literal cancer of 
thousands of cell-phone towers. No one blames them for the deterioration 
of our ability to communicate. No one is blamed when my car is broken 
down on the side of the interstate, and no one will help me because I am 
expected to have a cell phone. These are seen as unavoidable societal ills 
with no clear cause and no apparent solution. 

How we reached this point should be no mystery; the introduction 
of new technologies follows a predictable pattern. At first, there is re- 
sentment at the device's potential harmful effects on society, or because 
it may simply be unnecessary. Then, with a tech-sawy avant-garde 
embracing the latest gadget and an overwhelming marketing/ media 
blitz, the device spreads. Perhaps the managerial classes come to expect 
it of their subordinates. The behavior of society changes to fit the device. 
Soon, those who don't have it are considered deviant. This process is 
happening faster and faster; what was unknown five or 10 years ago 
becomes absolutely essential today, with the cell phone being the most 
potent recent example. 

Yet there exists an oppositional current in the US that remains skep- 
tical of technology and the values it promotes — look no further than 
the legend of John Henry or the Matrix films. As much as Americans 
might pride themselves on living in the "most advanced nation in the 
world," the Man vs. Machine idea is very much alive, and it transcends 
the political spectrum. Tapping into older traditions of our culture and 
modern resentments against the latest technological insults may be the 
beginnings of a new Luddism. Smashing the cell phone and all it stands 
for would be a great start. 
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These components require complex, environmentally costly manu- 
facturing. According to the Silicon Valley Toxics Coalition, the production 
of just a single silicon computer chip requires: 

• 3,200 cubic feet of bulk gases 

• 22 cubic feet of toxic, corrosive and volatile gases 

• 2,275 gallons of de-ionized water 

• 20 pounds of assorted chemicals 

• 285 kilowatt hours of electricity (enough to power a modest 
US home for one month) 

It also produces 25 pounds of highly corrosive sodium hydroxide, 
2,840 gallons of wastewater and seven pounds of miscellaneous haz- 
ardous wastes. In addition, computer chip production leaves behind a 
laundry list of air- and waste-stream pollutants, such as arsenic, lead, 
chromium, acid fumes and volatile organic compounds. It's no secret 
that the pollutants in wastewater eventually end up in wells, reservoirs, 
watersheds and marine ecosystems, where they are detrimental to human 
and nonhuman life alike. Many of these toxic compounds are found on 
the Environmental Protection Agency's (EPA) list of "persistent, bio-ac- 
cumulative and toxic chemicals," and they can cause a range of adverse 
human health effects, including reproductive and developmental prob- 
lems, cancer and damage to the nervous system. 

To add to the problem of high-tech industrial manufacturing, there is 
the issue of used cell phone disposal. An EPA-hinded report from Febru- 
ary 2004 concluded that cellular phones alone are expected to make up 
65,000 tons of landfill waste in 2005. 

Why so much waste? Calling plans are often packaged with a free or 
low-cost cell phone, which makes keeping your current phone economi- 
cally disadvantageous. Therefore, many cell phones are thrown out even 
before becoming technologically obsolete. According to a 2002 article in 
Business Week Online, this trend, coupled with an ever-increasing number 
of features— such as email and Internet access, 3D games, video cameras, 
and music and movie downloads— leads consumers to get new phones 
approximately every 18 months. 

Not only does this use landfill space, it also means that the lead, 
arsenic, bromated flame-retardants and other hazardous substances con- 
tained in mobile phones have another chance to enter the environment. 
As the cell phones sit in landfills, rainwater leaches these chemicals and 
heavy metals into the surrounding water table and soil. 
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he production and disposal of cell phones exacts a 
severe environmental cost. As wireless technology 
becomes more widespread, the Earth pays the price. 



A cell phone is basically a handheld computer with an antenna, 
microphone, speaker and battery. These various components are sol- 
dered onto a main circuit board, which contains several tiny computer 
chips, including the digital signal processor, the microprocessor, the 
ROM and flash memory chips, and the radio frequency amplifiers. 




he past few decades have been a time of unprecedented 
technological development, increasingly altering the 
way we live, work and communicate. The widespread 

use of the mobile phone is perhaps the most visible symbol of 

this technological revolution. 

An estimated 57 percent of Americans use cellular phones. By the 
end of the year, worldwide cell phone usage is expected to reach two 
billion subscribers (roughly one third of the planet's population), mak- 
ing cell phone subscribers more common than landline users. At the 
same time, this technology has given rise to important questions about 
its possible long-term health consequences. Unfortunately, most people 
are either unaware of the consequences or are unsure how to navigate 
the conflicting evidence on the issue. Others are simply tired of hearing 
about things that give them cancer. 



Admittedly, the body of evidence contributing to the debate is 
enormous and daunting — more than 6,000 scientific studies have been 
conducted on the subject since 1993. Mobile phones first became avail- 
able to the public in the mid-1980s. 

In response to a widely publicized court case involving a Florida 
woman who died in 1992 from a brain tumor allegedly caused by cell 
phone use, the Cellular Telephone Industry Association (CTIA) set up 
the Wireless Technology Research (WTR) program in 1993. This program 
was an attempt by the wireless industry to recoup its losses and quell 
public fear after the lawsuit caused a sharp decline in company stocks. 
WTR, which employed a board of hand-picked scientists and industry 
representatives, was funded to the tune of $27 million to "identify and 
solve any problems concerning consumers' health that could arise from 
the use of these phones." 

In February 1999, WTR Director Dr. George Carlo — who had previ- 
ously maintained that mobile phones were safe — stunned the industry 
during a presentation to the annual CTIA convention. 
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